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THE UAID OF TBEFPI. 

(From the Oerman of Paul Hitsi.) . 

Ok the BQmmit of the Apennines, near the line 
dividing Tuscany from the northern portion of the Pon- 
tifical States, there lies a lonely shepherd's hamlet called 
Treppi. The roads which lead up to it being impracti- 
cable for wheeled conveyances, the mail wagons and 
vetturini that pass over the mountain are compelled to 
take a road that winds over them several miles further 
to the south. Treppi simply attracts to it occasional 
traffickers with its shepherd inhabitants, sometimes an 
artist or pedestrian avoiding the highways, and at night 
the smuggler and his mules, for a short rest, the latter 
the most ^.miliar visitors to the solitary hamlet, beyond 
which they have yet so many rocky paths to surmount. 

It was about the middle of October, a time when the 
nights in this latitude are wont to be peculiarly clear. 
This day, however, the sun's warm beams generated 
from the valley below a cloud of mist which slowly arose 
and enveloped in a de&se fog the naked and stately crags 
of the highlands. It might be about nine o'clock in the 
evening. In the low and scattered stone huts, which, 
during the day, were occupied by old women and 
young children, there still glowed a few wasting em- 
bers. Around the hearths, over which the big kettles 
yet simmered, lay the slumbering shepherds and their 
&milies; the dogs were stretched in the ashes, and 
sleepless grandmothers sat upon heaps of skins, shaking 
spindles to and fro mechanically and muttering prayers, 
or rocking the cradles of restless infants. The fog 
drew in fresh and damp through the wide crevices in 
the walls, and the smoke of the quiet, flickering flame 
on the hearth mingling with it, it flapped heavily 
backward and forward from comer to comer, pro- 
voking no sign of discomfort from the wakeful old wo- 
men. These finally sank to rest with hal^open eyes, 
and slept as best they could. 

In one house only was there still vigil, a one story 
tenement like the rest; but the stones were better 
adjusted, and the door was broader and higher ; and 
against the white quadrangle which inclosed the entire 
dwelling, were built several sheds and stalls and a well 
constructed oven. Facing the entrance, stood, a num- 
ber of horses with loads on their backs, and a lad remov- 
ing empty mangers, whilst six or seven armed men 
stepped out of the house into the fog and hastily 
mounted the animals and rode away. An old hound 
that lay near the door wagged his tail &intly as each 
man passed him, and then arose wearily from the ground, 
proceeding at a slow pace into the hut, where the fire 
was stUl burning brightly. In front of the hearth stood 
the hostess gazing into the fire ; her form was stately 
and motionless, and her hands hung listlessly by her 
side. When the' dog pushed bis soft nose against her 
hand, she turned as if aroused from a dream. " Fuoco," 



she exclaimed, " my poor creature, go to sleep— you are 
ill 1" The dog whined, and gratefully wagging his tail, 
betook himself to an old skin near the hearth, where, 
coughing and moaning, he sank down to his night's 
repose. In the meantime several ostlers and laborers 
had entered and seated themselves before the plates 
arranged on the table near the wall, which the smug- 
glers had but just left. An old domestic refilled these 
with polenta from the big kettle in the chinmey, and 
after helping herself, seated herself in the midst of the 
group. ITot a loud word was uttered during the repast. 
The fire blazed cheerfully, the dog snored hoarsely, the 
grave young hostess sat upon the stone hearth, leaving 
untouched the dish of polenta which the old domestic 
had set aside for her, absorbed by her own thoughts 
and unconscious of the people about her. Outside the 
door the fog stood like an impenetrable white wall, 
while the half-grown moon peered out aloft as it rose 
over the brink of the towering crags beyond. 

There came from without the sound of steps and the 
clattering of hoofs. " Pietro !" called the young hostess, 
in a quiet tone of voice. A tall youth arose immediately 
from the table and disappeared in the fog. There were 
now heard the sound of voices and nearer steps, and 
finally the halt of a horse. After a pause, three men 
appeared within the door, entering with a slight greet- 
ing. Pietro approached the hostess, still gazing indif- 
ferently into the fire. " There are two from Porretta," 
said he to her, " without loads — ^they are conducting a 
signer over the mountains whose passport is not in 
order." 

" Nina !" called the hostess ; the old domestic stood 
up and approached the hearth. 

"It isn?t merely that they want something to eat, 
padrona," continued the lad ; " the signer wishes to 
know if he can have lodging for the night — ^he will go 
no further before daybreak." 

" Spread some straw for him in the chamber." Pietro 
nodded, and then stepped back to the table. 

The three newcomers seated themselves ; the servants 
paying but little attention to them. Two of the three 
men were contrabandieri ; they were well armed, and 
wore jackets lightly thrown over the shoulders, and hats 
pulled down close over their brows. They nodded to 
the others as to old acquaintances, and after seeing that 
their companion was provided with a good place, they 
crossed themselves and began to eat. 

The gentleman who came with them ate nothing. 
He removed his hat from his high forehead, ran his fin- 
gers through his hair, and let his eyes wander over the 
place and the company around him. He read the 
phrases and proverbs scratched on the walls with char- 
coal ; he noticed the picture of the madonna with its 
little lamp in one comer, and near it chickens sleeping 
on the roost ; then ears of com suspended by strings 
from the ceiling, a board filled with an array of jars and 
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wine flasks, and next a pile of skins and baskets promis- 
cnonsly intermingled; the maid at the hearth finally 
fixed his wandering gaze. Her dark profile was strong- 
ly and beautifully defined against the ruddy, flickering 
flame upon the hearth ; a rich black braid fell close upon 
her neck, and her hands were locked together and lay 
upon one knee, whilst the foot, supporting the other, 
rested npon the stony floor of the apartment. How old 
she might be he could not determine. He saw by 
her bearing that she must be the mistress of the 
hoase. 

" Have you wine in the house, ^a<?rona/" asked he, 
at length. He had scarcely uttered these words when 
the inaid, as if struck by lightning, sprang up and stood 
erect on the hearth, supporting herself with both arms 
against the chimney. At the same instant the hound 
started from his slumber. A wild growl burst from his 
panting breast, and the stranger suddenly saw four 
sparkling eyes intensely fixed upon him. 

" Dsfte one not ask if you have wine in the house, 
padronaf" he repeated again. The last word had 
scarcely dropped from his lips when the dog savagely 
howling, and in an unaccountable rage, sprang npon 
him, seized his cloak in his teeth and tore it from 
his shoulders ; he would have renewed the attack had 
not a sharp call from his mistress restrained him. 

*' Down, Fuoco, down ! Peace, peace !" The hound 
stood in the middle of the room, savagely lashing 
his tail, and with eyes closely fixed upon the stranger. 
" Pietro, tie him in the stable,'' said the maid, in a low 
voice, still remaining on the hearth as if stunned, and 
repeating the command as Pietro lingered. For many 
long years the nightly couch of the poor old animal had 
.been upon that hearth. The servants whispered to- 
gether, the dog unwillingly followed the lad outside the 
door ; his howling and whining continued, and sounded 
gloomily within, until both appeared to cease through 
exhaustion. 

In the meantime, the old domestic, at a sign from 
her mistress, brought in the wine. The stranger drank, 
passed the flask to his conductors, and then fell to 
musing on the extraordinary uproar which he had un- 
wittingly excited. One servant after another laid his 
spoon on the table, arose and went out, saluting the 
maid with a " Good night, padrona /" the three travel- 
lers, with the old domestic and the hostess, being finally 
left alone. 

"The sun rises about four o'clock," said one of the 
smugglers in a low voice to the stranger ; « JEeceUenza 
need not get up 'earlier to be in Pistoia in good time. It's 
also on account of the horse — he must rest his six 
hours." 
" Very well, my friends. Go to sleep now." 
" We will awake you, Eccelknza /" 
"By all means," answered the stranger, "although 
the Madonna knows that I do not often sleep six hours 



on a stretch. Good night, Carlone ; good night, Master 
Giuseppe !" 

The men- raised their hats respectfully, and stood up. 
One of them approached the maid at the hearth. " Pa- 
drona^^ said he, " I have a message from Costanzo, at 
Bologna, who desires to know if it was with you that 
he happened to leave his knife last Saturday ?" 
" No," said she, sharply and impatiently. 
" Ton would no doubt have sent it to him ; I told 
him that you would have done so if it had been here. 

And then " 

" Nina," called out the m^dd, interrupting him, " show 
them the way to their chamber, if they have forgotten 
it." 

Nina stood up to do her mistress' bidding. ♦' I was 
only going to say, padrona,** continued the man quietly, 
and with a wink of his eye, " that the signor there cares 
but little for gold if you only make him as soft a bed as 
our own. That's what I was going to say, padrona^ 
and now the Madonna grant you a__good night, Signora 
Fenice 1" 

The man turned to his companion. Saluted the Ma- 
donna in the comer, crossed himself and both followed 
the old domestic out of the room. " Good night, Nina !" 
called the maid. The old woman turned upon the 
threshold and made an interrogatory sign, and then 
quickly and obediently closed the door behind her. 

They were scarcely left alone when Fenice seized a 
brass lamp that stood upon the hearth and lighted it. 
The blaze of the fire grew weaker and weaker, and the 
three petty burners of the lamp scarcely illuminated a 
small portion of the large apartment. It seemed as if 
the darkness had rendered the stranger drowsy, for he 
sat before the table, with his head resting on his arm, 
and his cloak drawn tightly around him, as if he intended 
in this way to pass the night there. Hearing his name 
called, he looked up ; a lamp was burning before him 
on the table, and opposite him stood the yoimg padro- 
na; her gaze met his with peculiar intensity. 
" Filippo," said she, " do you not know me ?" 
He looked a long time earnestly into her beautiful 
countenance, which glowed with the reflection of the 
lamp, and still more from the ardent longing to know 
what answer he might return to her question. Her fece 
was well worth recognition. The long, delicate eye- 
lashes, as they slowly rose and fell, softened the stem 
expression which rested upon the brow and well chiselled 
nostrils. The mouth bloomed with ruddiest youth, and 
while at rest, bore no sign of the resolution, pain and 
wildness within, neither of which were contradicted by 
the bright black eyes. Just at this moment, as she stood 
by the table, the striking grace of her form, and espe- 
cially the beauty of her neck and shoulders, were 
fully apparent. Filippo, after an effort at recollection, 
answered : 
" Indeed, I know you not, padrona /" 
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" It cannot be so," said she, in a singularly earnest 
and confident tone ; " you have had seyen years to 
keep me in remembrance. It is very long — any image 
may well fix itself indelibly in that time." 

These peculiar words seemed now to free his thoughts 
entirely. " Yes, girl," said he, " one who spends seven 
years in doing nothing else but dwell on the memory of 
a lovely fece, cannot feil, at last, indeed, to know it by 
heart !" 

"Yes," said she, pensively, "it is so; you said so 
then — that you had no desire to think of any other 
object." 

" Seven years ago ? I was still but a gay young fel- 
low seven years ago. And you believed that seriously ?" 

She nodded three times, gravely. " Why should I 
not ? I knew by my own feelings that you were right." 

" Child," said he, with a kindly air, which well be- 
came his resolute features, " I am sorry for it. Seven 
years ago I may have thought that all women knew what 
a man's tender expressions were worth — that they were 
of no more value than play-counters, to be occasionally 
exchanged for pure gold if-agreed to by the respective 
parties. What did I not think about you women seven 
years ago ? Now, speaking frankly, I think but rarely 
of you. Dear child, one has to think of so many more 
important matters." 

She remained silent as if she did not fully comprehend 
him, and was content to wait quietly until he should say 
something that concerned her. 

" It occurs to me now," said he, after some reflection, 
" that I once before wandered through this section of 
the mountains. I should, perhaps, have recognized this 
hamlet and this house had it not been for the fog. Yes, 
yes, it must have been about seven years ago when my 
physician ordered me to the mountains, and where I, 
Uke a fool, ranged up and down the steepest pathways 
mainly to kill time." 

" I knew you would remember it," said she, and a 
gleam of joy lighted up her fece. " I knew you would ! 
You could not have forgotten it ! Fuoco, the dog, did 
not forget it nor the hatred he bore you from that time 
•^nor I, my former love !" 

She said this with so much energy and delight as to 
make him regard her with increased astonishment. " I 
recall to mind, now," said he, " a young girl that I met 
on the summit of the Apennines, and who conducted 
me to the dwelling of her parents. Otherwise I would 
have been compelled to paas a night upon the cliflS. I 
also recollect, too, that she pleased me " 

" Yes, indeed," she interposed, " much." 

" But I pleased not the maid. I held a long parley 
with her in which she scarcely gave me ten words. 
And when I finally sought to arouse her sullen, sleepy 
little mouth with a kiss — I see her now as she sprang 
from my side and seized a big stone in both hands, so 
that I hardly escaped without a pelting. If you are the 



same young girl, how does it happen that you can talk 
to me of your former love ?" 

"I was then but fifteen years old, Filippo, and a 
timid, bashful girl. I had always been capricious and 
lonely, and never knew how to express inyself. And, 
besides, I was afraid of the old people, who were then 
alive, as you must remember. My fether possessed 
many flocks and herds and this inn ; and it is not much 
changed since, only he is no longer here to order and 
scold — ^rest his soul in Paradise ! Before my mother I 
was more timid than with any one. You most know 
that you once sat on that very spot and prjused the 
wine which we got from Pistoia. More I did not listen 
to, for my mother ordered me out with a sharp look. I 
went outside and stood near the window in order to be 
able to observe you. You were younger then, it is true, 
but not handsomer. You still have to-day the same 
eyes with which you could at that time fascinate whom- 
soever it pleiased you ; and the same deep v<Hce which 
so excited the jealousy of the dog, poor animal! I 
loved him alone imtil then. He discovered and marked 
it well that I loved you more than him — ^he knew it bet- 
ter than yourself." 

" True," said he, " the dog acted that night as if he 
were mad. A wonderful night! You bewitched me then, 
Fenice. I know that I could not sleep when I found that 
you did not return. I got up and went out to seek for 
you, I just caught a glimpse of your white head-dress 
and nothing more, as you spi'ang into the room' near 
the stable." 

"That was my sleeping-room, Filippo. You could 
not follow me there." 

" But I tried to. I remember how long I stood and 
pounded and begged, crazy fellow that I was, declaring 
that my head would burst if I did not see you again 
once more," 

" Your head ? No, your heart, you said ; I remem- 
ber the! words well, every one of them 1" 

" And yet would not heed them 1" 

" I felt as if I were dying, I stood in the iurthest 
corner of the room, thinking how I could be bold 
enough to glide to the door and lay my mouth against 
the crevice you spoke through, in order that I might 
feel your breath," 

" Foolish creature ! Had your mother not appeared, 
I would have stood there yet, and you would in the 
meantime have opened to me, I am almost ashamed 
to admit how I went away angry and vexed, and passed 
the whole night in one long dream about you," 

"I sat down in the dark and watched all night. 
Toward morning sleep came over me, and as I awoke 
and looked out in the sunshine — where were you ? No 
one told me, and ask I could not, I hated the sight of 
anybody's face, lest they might have murdered you on. 
purpose that I should never see you more, I ran out 
as I was, and rushed up and down the mountun, some- 
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times calling yon, Bometimes cursing you, for never 
could I love man again. I finally reached the plain, when 
I was frightened and then fled home. I was absent 
two days. My father whipped me when I returned, 
and my mother would not speak to me. She well knew 
why I had ran away. Only the dog accompanied me — 
Fuoco — but whenever I called out your name in the 
solitude of the mountains, he always howled." 

A pause ensued, in which the gaae of both parties 
was fixed on each other. Filippo first broke silence. 
" How long is it," sjud he, " since your parents died ?" 

" Three years. They both died the same week — ^rest 
their souls in Paradise 1 Aflier that I went to Florence." 

" To Florence !" 

" Tes. I heard you say you belonged in Florence. 
I stayed with the woman who keeps the caf6 outside the 
gate by Saint Miniato, where the smugglers directed 
me. I remained there a month, and every day sent 
into the city to inquire for you, and in the evenings I 
went to seek you myself. We finally heard that you 
had been gone a long time, and nobody knew where." 

Filippo arose and strode up and down the apartment. 
Fenice turned around and followed him with her eyes, 
yet no sign of emotion betrayed agitation similar to that 
which prompted him to stir from his seat. He stopped, 
at length, came up to her, regarded her for a few mo- 
ments, and then said : " And why have you confessed 
this Y) me now, lapoveretta ?" 

** I have had seven years time to summon the courage 
to do it. Ah, if I could have confessed formerly, it 
would not have made me so unhappy, my poor, weak 
heart ! But I knew that you must return again, Filippo, 
only I did not think it would be so long, and that 
pained me. I am a child to talk so — ^but what does it 
matter, now that it is all over? Filippo, you have 
come, and I am here, and yours forever and ever !" 

" Dear child 1" said he, gently, but stopping imme- 
diately, and suppressing what he was about to utter. 
She. was unconscious that he remained standing before 
her, ralent and thoughtful, gazing over her brow at the 
wall beyond. She resumed again, calmly, and it was as 
if her words had been a long time familiar to her, as if 
she had a thousand times repeated them in her own 
breast : he must come and thus and thus you will say to 
him. 

" I have had many offers of marriage, both here and 
when I was in Florence. But I would listen to none of 
them — ^I wanted none but you. When anybody en- 
treated me with tender expressions, then was your voice 
there as it was that night, your own words tenderer 
than any others in the world. Of late they have left me 
in peace, although I am not yet old, and am as beautiful 
as I ever was. It seems as if they all knew that you 
would soon come back I" 

She continued again: "Where will you take me? 
Will you remain her©? No, it is not the place for you. 



Now, that I have been to Florence, I know how doleful 
it is here on the mountains. We will dispose of the 
house and the flocks, and then I shall be rich. I am 
tired of the wild ways of the people here. In Florence 
they must teach me all that a town lady should know, 
and they will be surprised to see how quick I will learn. 
Indeed, I had but little time there, and my dreams 
told me that it would be up here that you would come 
to claim me. I asked a fortune-teller, too, and it has 
come to pass just as she foretold." 

" And what if I have a wife already I" 

She regarded him with wondering eyes. " Ton are 
trying to test me, Filippo. You have none. If you had, 
the fortime-teller would have told me. But where you 
lived, that she did not know." 

"They were right, Fenice, I have no wife. But how 
do cither they or you know that I ever will have one ?" 

" How can you do without me ?" said she, with calm, 
unwavering confidence. 

" Sit here by my side, Fenice ; I have much to tell 
you. Give me your hand. Promise me, my poor 
friend, that you will hear me through patiently to the 
end." As she did not comply with his request, he con- 
tinued, with a beating heart, still standing before her, 
with his eyes sadly fixed upon her, whilst her own, as if 
in anticipation of something of vital import, were now 
closed and now wandering heedlessly upon the floor. 

" It is now many years," he began, " since I was com- 
pelled to fly from Florence. Tou know that there has 
been constant political agitation there. I am a lawyer, 
and am acquainted with a great many people, and the 
year through write and reply to numberless letters. 
In addition to this, I am independent, and speak what 
I think on every occasion, and accordingly was per- 
secuted, although I did not participate in any of their 
secret plots. The result is they obliged me to emi- 
grate, otherwise I would have been involved in endless 
trials and imprisonments, all without aim or purpose. 
I removed to Bologna, and lived alone by myseh^ at- 
tending to my own affairs, seeing few men, and women 
least of all — for of the wild youth whose heart you made 
heavy seven years ago, nothing is left, except that my 
head, or, if you prefer it, my heart, will burst if any 
obstacles come in its way that I cannot overcome, things, 
to be sure, very different from the bolt of a young girl's 
chamber door. Tou may have heard, perhaps, that 
Bologna of late has also become much excited. Its 
noblest citizens have been arrested, and among them 
one whose ways and habits I have long been familiar 
with, and whom I know never dreamt of being a politi- 
cal agitator, a class of men who do not better a bad 
government any more than if there was a pest among 
your sheep and you should turn a wolf into the fold to 
remove it. But what of that here ? Enough ! My 
friend begged me to be his advocate, and I succeeded in 
his defence. This had- scarcely become known in Bo- 
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logna, when, as I was walking one day- in the street, a 
low fellow ran against me and overwhelmed me with 
insults. I could free myself from him in no other 
way than by a push agdnst his breast, for he was 
intoxicated and entirely unworthy of notice. Scarcely 
had I extricated myself from the dense crowd and 
retreated to a caf^, when there followed after me a 
relative of the fellow, free from the effects of wine, 
it is true, but drunk with rage and malice. He called 
me to account, declaring that I was not a man of 
honor, in returning blows for words, instead of doing 
that which every gentleman would do in similar cir- 
cumstances. I replied as temperately as I could, for 
I already perceived that the whole affair was a con- 
trivance of the government to put me out of the way by 
a dueL One word after another passed between ns, and 
the fiend finally succeeded in attaining his object. He 
intimated that he was compelled to leave for Tuscany, 
and insisted on the matter being arranged over the 
boundary. I consented, for it was time that some cool 
head should prove to excited ones that no lack of courage 
was the cause of moderation, but only the hopelessness 
of any secret measures against a superior power. When, 
day before yesterday, I applied for a passport, it was 
reftised, and without a reason being given for the refusal. 
I was told that such were the instructions from higher 
officers. It became clear to me that they wished either 
to bring me into disgrace by getting me to avoid the 
duel, or to fonse me to steal over the line in disguise, 
and take me in some place where I would be likely to 
&11 into an ambuscade. In this way they would secure 
a pretext for a trial, which could be procrastinated as 
long as it might be advantageous to continue it." 

"The impious wretches!" interrupted the maid, 
clinching her hands. 

" So nothing remained but to trust myself to the con- 
trabandieri of Porretta. To-morrow morning -early, 
as they tell me, we shall reach Porretta. The duel is 
arranged for the afternoon in a garden near the town." 

She suddenly grasped his hand in both hers. " Go 
not there, Filippo," said she ; " they want to murder 
you." 

"They certainly do, child, and nothing less. But 
how do you know that ?" 

" I see it here and — here,!' said she, pointing with her' 
finger to her brow and to her heart. 

" Tou, too, are a fortune teller," he continued, smiling. 
*' Yes, child, they wish to murder me. My adversary 
is the best shot in Tuscany. They have done me the 
honor to oppose to me a distinguished enemy. I shall 
take care not to disgrace myself Who knows whether 
there will be fejr play — who knows ? Have you the 
^ft of prophesy to foresee that? But of what use 
would it be, child ; it cannot be otherwise !" 

" Tou must, therefore, banish from your thoughts," 
continued he, after a pause, "your old, foolish love. 



Perhaps everything has been so ordained that I shoold 
not leave the world, poor chUd, without making^ you 
free ; free in your thoughts and free from this imhappy 
trust. Look, now I perhaps we would not have suited 
each other. Yon have been faithful to another FiUppo, 
a careless youth with thoughtless brain, and indifferent 
to any sorrows but love-sorrows. What would you do 
now with a solitary critical anchorite like me ?" 

He now stepped up to her, having rather mattered 
the last words than spoken them, while pacing to and 
fro before her, and attempted to take her hand, when 
he was at once arrested and startled by the expression 
upon her countenance. All tenderness had flown from 
her &ce, and the blood had left her lips. " You do not 
love me !" said she, slowly, in a hollow voice, as if 
another had spoken and she was listening to catch the 
import of his words. She pushed his hand away with a 
shriek, almost extingmshing the lamp and causing the 
dog outside to break out in fr^tic howling. " No, you 
do not love me, no ! no ! no 1" she screamed, as if be- 
side herself. "And you would rather rush into the 
arms of death than live in^mine ! After seven years you 
come here only to take leave of me ! Dare yon talk 
calmly of death as if it were not also mine ? Better fer 
had these eyes been blind rather than have seen you 
again, and these ears deaf before they ever again heard 
the tones of that cruel voi6e ! Would that the dog had 
torn you to pieces before I knew of your return to stab 
me to the heart ! Why did not your feet betray you 
over a precipice ! Madonna ! Madonna 1 behold my 
misery 1" 

She flung herself before the picture and lay with her 
brow upon the floor with hands outstretched, appearing, 
to be fervently praying. Filippo heard the howling of 
the dog between the sobs and murmurs of the unhappy 
girl, while the moon, now far advanced, shed its rays 
within and illuminated the apartment. Before he could 
collect himself and utter a word, he felt her arms around 
his neck, her mouth against his cheek, and a flood of 
scalding tears flowing down on his neck. "Go not 
there to die, Filippo !" sobbed the poor girl. " K you 
stay with me who will find you ? Let them talk as they 
will, the murderous villains — malicious wretches as they 
are — worse than the prowling wolves on our moun- 
t^ns. Yes," said she, looking up to him through eyes 
streaming with tears, " You must remain. The Madon- 
na has given you to me that I might save you, Filippo. 
I may have spoken angiily — ^I know not what I sjud — 
but that I spoke harshly, I feel by the icy grasp at my 
heart which tears it so. Forgive me, Filippo I It is aa 
if I were in hell to think that love can be forgotten and 
troth broken. Let us sit down, Filippo, and consult to- 
gether — ^would you like to have a new house ? We will 
build one. Other servants ? We will send them all 
away — ^Nina too— and the dog — all shall go. And if 
yon fear they may betray- you, ye will also leave, and 
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txhiaj, now, this instant I I know every mountsun 
path, and before the sun rises we can he in the valleys 
on our way to the north,, or we can go to Genoa, to 
Venice, Or whwe you will." 

"Stop," said he, firmly. "Enough of this folly! 
Ton cannot be my wife, Fenice. If I am not murdered 
to-morrow, it will not be long before I shall be, for I 
know they would like to have me out of the way." 
Gently but firmly loosiag her arms from his neck, he 
continued : " See, now, child, it is bad enough already 
without making it worse by unreasonableness. Perhaps 
when, at some ftiture time, the news of my death 
reaches you, and you look upon a husband and beautiful 
children by your side, you will cross yourself and re- 
joice that I was more considerate this night than your- 
seU^ even if out of my senses in years gone by. Let me 
go to rest now, and do you go likewise, and take good 
care that we do not see each other in the morning. 
You bear a good reputation here, as I gathered from the 
contrabandieri on my way. Should there be any kind 
of leave-taking to-morrow morning, and you should 
chance to get up a scene — ^Eh, child ? And now — good 
night, good night, Fenice !" 

He offered her his hand, bnt she did not take it. She 
stood there pale in the moonlight, and with downcast 
brows, the darker by the contrast. " Have I not suf- 
fered enough," she said to herself in a low voice, " for 
having been too reasonable one night seven years ago ! 
And now does he insist that this cursed reasonableness 
shall render me miserable agsdn, and this time for eter- 
nity ? No ! no I no I Never Shall he leave my sight 1 
I should feel ashamed of myself in the sight of every- 
body if he should depart and die." 

" Do you not hear that it is my will, girl," exclaimed 
he, interrupting her. "Know," said he, imperiously, 
" that I want to go to sleep now, and alone. What are 
you raving about, making yourself still more miserable ? 
If you do not feel that my honor calls me away from 
you, you were never worthy of me. I ant no doll to 
dandle in your lap and be made a fool of! I have 
marked out my course, and it is one that is too narrow 
for both of us. Show me the spot where I am to pass 
the night, and then — let us forget one another." 

" Even if you strike me I will not leave you, Filippo 
— ^you cannot force me from you. Let death step be- 
tween us and I will snatch you from his grasp with 
these good arms. In life or in death, Filippo, you are 
mine I" 

The blood suddenly mounted into his fece, while with 
both hands he tore the passionate girl from him. " Si- 
lence 1" he ezcl^med ; " silence 1 now and forever. Am 
I a thing at the sport of anybody's caprice ? I am a 
man, and to her who would have me I must give my- 
self. You have sighed for me seven years — ^have you a 
right for this to dishonor me on the eighth ? If you 
want to bribe ma you have badly chosen your means. 



Seven years ago I loved you because you were other- 
wise than you are now. Had you then flown to my 
arms and extorted my heart from me, I would have met 
obstinacy with obstinacy as now. All is over be- 
tween us. I now perceive that the sympathy I began 
to feel for you was not love. For the last time — ^where 
is my room ?" 

He uttered this in a cold and cutting tone, and as he 
stopped, the sound of his own voice seemed to pain him. 
But he said no more. He wondered silently that she 
received all this so calmly, so much more so than he 
supposed she would. He could now have soothed a 
violent outburst of her grief with gentler words ; but 
she passed him coldly by, opened a massive door near 
the hearth, poiated silently to the iron bolt upon it, and 
stepped back again to the hearth. He entered and bolted 
the door behind him. A long time he remained stand- 
ing near it listening to her movements. But nothing 
could he hear, either in that apartment or in the entire 
dwelling, except the panting of the dog, the stamping 
of the horses in the stable, and the sighing of the wind 
outside driving before it the remnants of the fog. The 
moon shon& ia full glory in the heavens, and the room 
became full of %ht after Filippo withdrew the bunch of 
straw from the hole in the wall which served as a win- 
dow. He now perceived that he was in Fenice's bed- 
chamber. There stood her neat little couch by the 
wall, an open chest near this, a small table and a little 
bench ; the walls were hung with pictures of saints and 
of the Madonna, a holy-water vessel imder a crucifix 
being placed by the side of the door. 

He sat down on the bed and began to be conscious 
of the storm within his own breast. More than once he 
arose on his feet in order to hasten out and to tell her 
that he only had caused her pain in order to relieve her. 
He then stamped upon the floor, dissatisfied with hia 
weak-hearted emotion. " It is the only thing that re- 
mains," he said to himself; " guilt and curses shall grow 
with me no longer. Seven years ! — ^poor child 1" A 
large comb, decorated with small metallic points, lay 
upon the table, and he took it mechanically in his hand. 
Her luxurious hair came into his thoughts, the proud neck 
on which lay its pendent curls, the noble bi'ow ai'ound 
which it was drawn, and the transparent brown cheeks. 
At last he threw the tempter into the drawer, wherein 
he caught sight of the neat dresses and head coverings 
and other feminine trifles, all orderly arranged. He 
slowly let the covering fall, and went to the opening in 
the wall to gaze awhile outside. 

The chamber lay at the rear of the house, none 
of the huts in Treppi interfering with the prospect over 
the rocky highlands. On the opposite side, and pro- 
jecting above the valley, arose the naked crags lit by 
the moon, which now stood directly overhead. On one 
side he could perceive a few sheds, beyond which the 
road ran, disappearing in the depths below. A small, 
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isolated pine-tree with naked branches sprung from 
amid the stones, otherwise the ground produced nothing 
bat heather and stunted bushes. " Here, indeed," said 
he to himself " is no place to forget what one has once 
loved. I wish it were otherwise ! Yes, yes, she might 
have been the right wife for me, and have loved me 
better than the finery, dissipation and gossip of the 
dandies. tHow my old friend, Marco, would stare to 
see me return from my expedition with a beautiful wife ! 
— There would be no need of altering the house ; it is 
more than large enough ! — ^but folly, folly, folly! Filippo! 
What would the poor thing do, as a widow, in Bologna? 
No, no, it cannot be ! No new sins on my head! I 
will get up an hour earlier than the men and steal away 
from Treppi before a soul is stirring." 

He was just about to leave 'die window to stretch his 
limbs, wearied with his long, ride, upon the bed, when 
he observed a female form move from the shadow of the 
house into the moonUght. Shfe did not look around, 
but he had no doubt that it was Fenice. She proceeded 
down the road which led into the valley with a noiseless 
and rapid step. A shudder came over him at this 
instant, as the thought passed across his brain that she 
might be intent upon doing herself some injury. With- 
out further reflection, he sprang to the door and pulled 
vigorously at the bolt. But the old rusty iron had 
imbedded itself so firmly in the socket that no effort of 
strength could succeed in removing it. A cold sweat 
stood upon his brow. He called, pounded and poshed 
with fists and feet against the door, but without success. 
He finally gave up and rushed back to the aperture. 
Already he had displaced one of the stones, when he 
saddenly looked up and saw the maid's figure again 
ascending the road in the direction of the huts. She 
bore something in her hand, but what, by the uncertain 
light, he could not discern ; he could just perceive that 
her fece was thoughtful and quiet, and entirely free 
from emotion. She did not even glance at the window, 
and disappeared again in the shadow. 

Whilst he stood there, breathing deeply from sus- 
pense and agitation, he heard a great clamor, which 
seemed to proceed from the old dog, but no barking 
nor whining. The strangeness of all this oppressed 
him. He leaned his head far out of the opening, but 
detected neither sight nor sound to disturb the unbroken 
tranquillity of a clear night amid the mountains. All at 
once a short, sharp howl broke on his ear, and then a 
frightftd groan fr-om the dog, and then, patiently and 
anxiously as he listened, no other sound the whole 
night, except once, when the door of the neighbor- 
ing room closed, and Fenice's step over the stone 
floor allowed itself to be heard. He stood a long time 
in vain at the bolted door, at first listening and then 
calling and entreating the maid to grant him one short 
word — silence reigned within. He now cast himself 
upon the bed in a state of feverish excitement, and lay 



there wakefril and restless until an hoar oilier midnight, 
when the moon having gone down, weariness finally be- 
came the sole master of his wandering thoughts. 
(_Ckntcltt$iott in the next Numier.) 



A WAIF OF THE CENTUBT. 

Jfe>»ri.SHton: 

We comply with pleasure, and fprnish you with a copy 
of the verses. They were read at the regular meeting of the 
Century, immediately after the TwBtrrH Nioht Festivai. (aft 
account of which appeared in the columns of the Crayon, Febr 
mary, 1859), since which time they have remained in MS. Bat 
BO many bearers on that occasion were delighted with the 
sprightly humor, the playful turn of the rhyme, and the £uici> 
fol allusions contained in the poem, that requests for copies of 
it have continued from that time to this. And as the Grayon 
represents in an eminent degree both art and literature, the 
kindred pillars of onr club, it is very proper that it should also 
publish this waif, among its other good things. It may be ne- 
cessary to say, also, that the iridescent.hnes of the poem were 
not canght from the spray of Niagara, as some have fanoifDlly 
imagined, but from the soberer colors of a well stocked library, 
which allusion is suflB.cient to point out the very modest author, 
Mr. Peter A. Porter, of Northern New York. 

With sentiments of high consideration, etc., etc., 
We remain, 
Thb EnnoBS or the Obntubt Jottbnai.. 

THE CENTURION'S DREAM. 

XS OIXAPODBmA. 

As in slumber I lay 

Came that countless array 

Of sprites, which the dreamer environs, environs, 

And spun from my head, 

A most fanciful thread, 

Of a livilier hue than Lord Byron's, Lord Byron's. 

Methonght, through the dark, 

I was crossing the Park 

To see what the Club was enacting, enacting. 

In that house of new standing 

Whose gorgeous expanding 

is the fruit of our PienorC* eonivacUng, eontracting." 

To the cloak-room I passed, 

Which, when I saw last, 

Was a compound of coat and umbrella, umbrella; 

Now, there hung in each place. 

Hats covered with lace, 

And garments of blue and of yellow, of yellow. 

I entered that room. 

Where silence and gloom 

Abide, with the sign of " no smoking," " no smoking," 

And awe-struck I bowed 

To a perriwigged crowd 

That was talking and laughing, and joking, and joking. 

* Every member of the Century will appreciate the great efforts 
of Mr. H. L. Fierson, whose disinterested and constant labors ie- 
cured for it "a Aoittatton" if not " a name." 



